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that in this case the water had to be fetched from another
house; water taken from the house in which the corpse lay
would not do. The significance of this fact I shall have
occasion to point out presently.
When considered along with the facts I have mentioned,
it can hardly be doubted that the original intention of this
sprinkling with water was to wash off the ghost who might-
be following from the house of death ; and, in general, I
think we may lay down the rule that wherever we find a
so-called purification by fire or water from pollution con-
tracted by contact with the dead, we may assume with much
probability that the original intention was to place a physical
barrier of fire or water between the living and the dead, and
that the conceptions of pollution and purification are merely
the fictions of a later age, invented to explain the purpose of
a ceremony of which the original intention was forgotten.
The discussion of the wider question, whether all forms of
so-called purification may not admit of an analogous ex-
planation, must be reserved for another occasion. Here I
will merely point to two kinds of purification which are most
obviously explicable on the hypothesis that they are modes
of barring spirits. The first of these is the purification for
manslaughter. The intention of this ceremony was probably
to rid the slayer of the vengeful spirit of the slain, the ghosts
of all persons who come by a violent end being especially
vicious. In accordance with this view we find purification
exacted when the slain man was an enemy of the tribe as
well as when he was a member of it. Thus when a Pima
Indian slays an Apache, he has to undergo a strict and
solitary purification in the woods for sixteen days.1 Similarly,
Bechuana warriors returning from battle wash themselves
and their weapons with solemn ceremony.2 Again, since the
savage has no hesitation in deciding affirmatively the question
whether animals have souls, purification is found to be
practised for the slaughter of beasts as well as of men. Thus
a Damara hunter, returning successful from the chase, takes
water in his mouth and ejects it three times over his feet
1 Bancroft, Native Races, i. p. 553.        * G.   Fritsch>   $>*
For the enmity of the Pimas and     Siid-Afriktfs, p. 201.
Apaches, see id. p. 542.